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Memorabilia. 
[§ Blackwood’s Magazine for May will be 
found an interesting article by Mr. George 
Bellew, Somerset Herald, on ‘The Aryan 
People and the Swastika.’ The swastika 
seems to have been used as a symbol by Aryan- 
speaking peoples more consistently than by 
other peoples, though it has been used every- 
where. The name, from svasti, Sanskrit for 
“Hail” or “‘ Let it be well,” expresses its 
universal signification. It goes back beyond 
the rise of the Aryans, being pre-historic — 
“probably, in fact, the oldest symbol on 
earth’; and it is found also among all 
peoples, though somewhat more rarely among 
the Semitic, and seldom among negroid races. 
It has been connected with the sun; with 
the winds; among the Aryans with the god 
of fire and his sacred firesticks. It is not sur- 
prising that it has received many names: 
“broken cross’’; ‘‘ cross of Byzantium ” ; 
“gammadion ” (four Greek gammas placed 
together); crux dissimulata (the persecuted 
Christians’ disguise for the true cross). In 
Germany it is now-a-days also called Haken- 
krenz, hooked cross. In heraldry it has three 
names: ‘‘cross potent rebated’’; ‘‘ cross 
cramponnee’”’ and ‘“‘ fylfot.’”? ‘‘ Potent’’ 
here is an archaic word for “‘ crutch” and 
“rebated”? means ‘‘partly removed.”’ 
“Cramponnee’’ refers to the crampon, 
grappling-iron or hook. As a charge in 
heraldry it is very rare indeed, and the article 
(from which we have taken but a few points 
out of many) concludes with a curious fact 
from the report of an antiquary writing in 
1842, He could find but a single coat-of-arms 
bearing this figure, and that was one with a 
chevron between three swastikas; it belonged 
to a family by the name of Chamberlain. 


HE Institute of Historical Research send 
us their Eighteenth Annual Report 





(1928-39) which was presented to the Senate 
on March 20, 1940. The year was one of 
growing international tension, but in spite 
of it the number of persons admitted to the 
use of the Institute increased, and progress 
was made in all its enterprises. Three inter- 
esting items appear under ‘Gifts and Pur- 
chases’: The Belgian history library re 
ceived as gift from the Belgian Government 
126 volumes of source material, and from Mr. 
H. Guy Harrison a large number of the pub- 
lications of the Belgian Archives; the Insti- 
tuto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro pre- 
sented 142 volumes to the Ibero-American his- 
tory library of the Institute; and the London 
County Council gave 113 volumes of their 
official publications to the modern history sec- 
tion of the London room of the Institute. 

The chief article in the February number 
of the Bulletin of the Institute which came 
to our hands the other day is Mr. Graham 
Pollard’s on ‘ Mediaeval Loan Chests at 
Cambridge.’ Too long and full to be sum- 
marised here, it is an account of one of the 
most interesting mediaeval institutions, 
which, if not absolutely confined to English 
universities, was at any rate specially charac: 
teristic of them. Oxford and Cambridge be- 
tween them are said to have had, at one time 
or another, between twenty and thirty. loan 
chests. The pledges were commonly manu- 
scripts: in other English towns where loan 
chests were established they are likely to have 
been more often plate or jewels. The lists 
of the chests published have been so far in- 
complete and also have so far omitted any 
account of the procedure required to obtain a 
loan. The earliest Oxford loan chest was 
founded by Robert Grosseteste in 1240; the 
earliest at Cambridge was that of Thomas de 
St. Botolph, probably founded after his 
death; he was still living in October 1293. 
After, a discussion of loan chests in general 
and their rules and working, we have a docu- 
mented list of all the mediaeval loan chests of 
Cambridge, 


WE received the other day the Modern Lan- 

guage Quarterly (University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle) for March of this year. 
This is Vol. One: Number One. It includes 
—in a collection of good and interesting 
studies—the text of the seventh and last 
Canto of D’Avenant’s ‘ Gondibert ’ existing 
in but two known copies, one in the Folger- 
Shakespeare Library, the other in the Wel- 
lesley Library. This is set out with due dis- 





cussion by Mr. James G, McManaway, whose 
| name is not unknown to our readers, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 








THE HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS 
CHAP-BOOK. 
(See ante p. 308.) 
1670. 
Of late in the North a fine frolique did pass, 
five ‘Taylors were robbed by a jovial young 
lass. 

The Couragious Cook-Maid. Or, Hey for 
the North Countrey. Being a Leicester- 
shire frolick performed by an Esquires 
Cook-Maid, who (being disguised in Mans 
apparel) robbed five Taylors upon the High- 
Way of five pounds, which they had newly 
received of her Master, for work which 
they had done, she having no Weapons 
about her but a large Black-Pudding, which 
they supposed in the Night to be a Pistol, 
they very quietly delivered their Money, 
which she was carrying home, caused much 
mirth and aughter [sic] throughout the 
whole Family. Likewise how she Con- 
jured the money when they came to her 
Master, to set forth Hue and Cry after the 
Padder, etc, 

Tune of, The City Caper, Or; Digby, Etc. 
[Burden] The finikin Taylors who follow 
the trade, Etc. 

Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, 
J. Wright, and I, Clarke. [Circa 
1670.] 4 woodcuts, 4 cols. B,L.—‘ Cata- 
logue of Ballads’ (Lord Crawford), p. 343. 


Probably unique. 
1670. 


[Pore (Dr. Watrer)]. The Memoirs of 
Monsieur Du Vall, containing the History 
of his Life and Death; whereunto are an- 
nexed his Last Speech and Epitaph,—For 
Henry Brome, 1670. 

The Memoirs of Monsieur Du Val, contain- 
ing the History of his Life and Death. 
Whereunto are annexed his last speech and 
Epitaph. Intended as a severe reflexion on 
the too great fondness of English ladies for 
French footmen which at that time of day 
was a too common complaint. — London, 
circa 1670, 10 leaves. 

Du Vall. Memoirs of the Life and Death 
of this Notorious Highwayman, with plate 
of his last Interview with his numerous 
Mistresses, and one of his Robbing Squire 








Roper, Master of the King’s Buck Hounds 
when Hunting in Windsor Forest, inserted. 
1670. 

Deval’s Last Farewell: containing an Ac 

count of many frolicksome Intriegues and 

notorious Robberies which he committed, 
concluding with his sorrowful Lamentation 
on the Day of his Death. - Printed for ¢. 

Bates in Pye Corner (about 1669-70), — 

‘Bagford Ballads,’ Part i., pp. 14-16. 

Probably unique. 

Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree,’ pp. 194-198. 

‘Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ claims merits for 
Duval in a Pindaric ode ‘To the happy 
memory of the most renowned Du-Val.’ ~ 

London Gazette, 20 Jan.-24 Jan., 1669/70. 
Duval was named as wanted in Proclamations 
of 19 Nov., 1669, and 23 Dec., 1668. 

J. W. Ebsworth’s notes in ‘ Bagford Bal- 
lads,’ i., p. 10. Ebsworth quotes lines written 
by Harrison Ainsworth called ‘ The Newgate 
Stone,’ beginning: 

When Claude Duval was in Newgate thrown 

He carv’d his name on the Dungeon Stone, ete, 


Harleian Miscellany, Vol. iii., pp. 308-316, 
9 


H. D. Miles, ‘ Claude Du Val,’ 1850. 
Ainsworth, ‘ Talbot Harland.’ 
Bon Gaultier ‘ Ballads’ contains ‘ The 
Death of Duval,’ 
1672. 


Perrect RetaTion of three inhumane 
Murders committed by W. Blisse, alias 
Watts, of the Parish of Mims, Middlesex, 
upon the Bodies of W. Johnson, his near 
Kinsman, and R. Porter; also how he 
killed the Drover’s Boy &c. 1672. 


1674. 


Jackson’s Recantation, or the Life and 
Death of the Notorious Highwayman, now 
hanging in chains at Hampstead, delivered 
to a Friend, a little before Execution, 
wherein is truly discovered the whole 
Mystery of the Wicked and Fatal Profes- 
sion of Padding on the Road (by Richard 
Head), Printed for T. B, in the year 1674. 


The place of Jackson’s execution was oppo 
site North End House, famous as the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Chatham. The two trees 
near the upper end of the house were long 
known as the ‘‘ gibbet elms.”’ 


Robbery rewarded, or an account of Five 
notorious Highwaymen’s exploits: viz. 
James Slauter, John White, John Wil- 
liams, alias Matchet, Francis Jackson, 
Walter Parkhurst. The manner of their 
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taking on the 17th of March last past, one 
of their company, viz. James Slauter being 
since dead in Newgate, the tryal of the 
other four at the Old Bailey the 10th and 
lith of April. They were found guilty of 
fifteen several indictments for Robery and 
murther, the persons kill’d by them were 
Edward Kemp of Henden and Harry Miller 
of Hamstead, for which facts three of them 
were sentenced to be hang’d, at the comon 
place of execution and Jackson to be Gibited 
at Hampsted. Printed for P. Brooksby 
in West Smithfield. 

Confession (The) of the four Highway- 
men; as it was written by one of them, and 
allowed by the Rest the 14th of April (being 
the Day before their appointed Execution), 
viz. John Williams alias Fowler, and 
Walter Parkhurst. This being desired to 
be made Publick by the Persons themselves, 
to prevent false Reports of them when they 
are Dead, sm. 4to. (pp. 8). 1674. 


The four men robbed the Windsor coach on 
Hounslow Heath, and kept up a running fight 
during the whole of their flight through 
Acton, Harrow, Paddington, Kilburn, and 
Hendon to Hampstead Heath, where they 
were taken. 


News from the Sessions House in the Old 
Bailey. Being an exact account of the 
Tryal, conviction and condemnation of .. . 
Francis Jackson, Walter Parkhurst, John 
Williams, John White, 1674. 


Relation of a Robbery and Murder com-- 


mitted by Five Notorious Highwaymen, 
near Colbrook, on the 18th of March last, 
Robbing a Stage Coach of upwards of Four 
Hundred Pounds, the Manner of their 
being pursued, taking several Persons’ 
Horses on the Road as their own tired; 
also after they were beset at Hampstead, 
and fought desperately with a hundred 
Persons, after killing two, and wounding 


several, they were secured and executed. 
1674. 


The above five items all refer to a notorious 
band of highwaymen in 1674, Jackson ap- 
pears to have been the worst, and he it was 
who was hanged in chains on Hampstead 
Heath between two elm-trees, one of which 
was still standing a few years ago. The Bal- 
lad ‘ Robbery Rewarded ’ referred to above, is 
in the Antony Wood collection and is printed 
in full in Hyder Rollins’s ‘Pack of Autolycus’ 
(1927). Jackson’s Recantation is reprinted 
in C. Hindley’s ‘ Old Book Collectors’ Miscel- 
lany,’ Vol. iii, Further details in Jeaffer- 





son’s ‘ Middlesex County Records,’ Vol. iv., 
pp. 52-3, There is a whole chapter on this 
case in Cecil Aldin’s ‘ Roads and Vagabonds.’ 


1675. 


Mrracutous Discovery of Three Horrible 
Murders and Robberies, two whereof were 
committed by W. Bliss, alias Wats, near 
Kits-end, near Hadley, where he was 
Hanged in Chains, the other by G. Jillian, 
neer Whetstone Park, wocd-cuts, 4to. 1673. 


1674. 


Bioopy News from Yorkshire, or the Great 
Robbery committed by twenty Highwaymen 
upon fifteen butchers as they were riding 
to Northallerton Fair, London, 1674, 


This chap-book is referred to in Atkinson’s 
‘Ralph Thoresby,’ Vol. i., p. 124. The only 
other reference to it is in Raines’ ‘Depositions 
from York Castle’ (Surtees Soc.), p. 220. 


1677. 


Sapter, THomas, The Confession and Exe- 
cution of the Five Prisoners suffering at 
Tyburn on Fryday the 16th of March, 
1676-7, viz.: Thomas Sadler and William 
Johnson &c. London: Printed for D.M. 
1677. 

Sadler’s Memoirs: Or, The History of the 

Life and Death of that famous Thief 

Thomas Sadler. Giving a True Account 

of his being Fifteen times in the Goal of 

Newgate, and a Relation of his most 

notorious Pranks in City and Countrey. 

With a particular Description of the 

manner of his Robbing the Lord High 

Chancellour of England ; For which he was 

condemned to Dye, and Executed at Tyburn 

on Fryday the Sixteenth of March, 1677. 

Printed for P. Brooksby, in Westsmith- 

field. 40, A-C 2 in fours, B.M. 

A true Narrative of the Proceedings at the 

Sessions-house in the Old-Bayly, at a Ses- 

sions there held on March 7, 1677. Setting 

forth the exact Tryals of Tho. Sadler, Will. 

Johnson, and Tho. Renningar, Condemned 

for Stealing the Lord Chancellor’s Mace 

and Purses . . . London: Printed in the 
year 1676/7. 40, 4 leaves. 

Hazlitt refers to most of the Sadler chap- 
books. In the ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ Vol. v., 
pp. 505-6, Sadler’s ‘ Perfect Narrative ’ is re- 
printed. 

Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree’ gives an account of 
his execution, pp, 198-199. 


1677. 
Narrative of the Tryals and Condemnation 
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LAMENTABLE AND BtLoopy 


of the Highwaymen for Robbing the two 
Ministers near Uxbridge. 1677. 
1677. 

News from St. 
Albans; or a full and perfect Account of 
the late great Robbery and _ barbarous 
Murder committed there, where several per- 
sons coming from Hartford Fair, were set 
upon by seven or eight Highway-men, and 
one of the party Murdered and the other 
left for dead. 1677. 


1677. 

PROCLAMATION 

20 June.—A Proclamation For the Appre- 
hending of Robbers or Highway-men, and 
for a Reward to the Apprehenders.—White- 
hall: 20 June 1677.—London: J. Bill, &c. : 
1677. 

Any one apprehending any robber or high- 
wayman before 1 February next shall have 
£10 reward, to be paid by the Sheriff on cer- 
tificate of conviction. London Gaz. 1210.— 
‘Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 
1485-1714,’ Vol. i., p. 441. 


1677. 


RELATION OF THE Manner of taking Seven 
Notorious Highwaymen, in the Strand, with 
Account of Several Grand Robberies com- 
mitted lately, and particularly how Fifteen 
Countrymen were set upon by seven High- 
waymen, and Robbed of Several Hundred 
Pounds, returning from a Fair, Robbing a 
Stage Coach, &c. 4to. 1677. 


1678. 


THe Great Roppery in the West: or, the 
Innkeeper turn’d High-wayman. A perfect 
narrative how an Innkeeper! neer Exeter, 
drawing in two others into his confederacy, 
lately robbed the Exeter carrier of Six 
Hundred pounds in money, and for the same 
were executed at the said city the 13th of 
this instant August, 1678. With the re- 
markable Speech of the said Innkeeper on 
the ladder. To which is added Sad News 
from Glocestershire. Being a Relation how 
a Lion at Winchcomb devoured its keeper, 
and the manner of the said Lion’s being 
killed for the same. With allowance. 4to. 
London, 1678. B. 

August, 1645-1827. A horrible account of 
a man who kept a public Inn for travellers, 
who aneiaiel and robbed almost every 
person who stopped in his house, with a 








1John Barres, who kept the Black Horse Inn, 
near South-gate, Exeter. 





_ 


curious discovery of the landlord. No 
imprint. [ ? Edinburgh, 1827.] Lord Crayw- 
ford’s Coll. 


The confederacy between innkeepers and 
highwaymen was well known. Compare the 
story in Harper’s ‘ Bath Road ’ regarding an 
inn at Colnbrook. 

In Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem ’ (1767) 
a rascally innkeeper is shown to be in league 
with highwaymen. 

Appended to the 1754 edition of ‘Dis 
coveries of John Poulter’ details are given 
of a highwayman in league with an innkeeper, 
See also Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ chap. iii. 


1679. 

A True Narrative of the. . . Execution of 
the three Prisoners at Tyburn . . . the 21th 
[sic] .. . January, 1679... As also the 
Account of the taking three Notorious High- 
way-men, who Robbed the Ipswich coach of 
four hundred pounds. The other men were 
Richard Downes and a certain King. 


There is a further account in above of the 
trial of Downs and Thomas King for robbing 
the Ipswich coach, at Chelmsford. At the 
same time was tried a certain Lawrence 
White, alias Peck, a ‘‘ notorious Highway- 
man,”’ for robbery committed against Mr. 
Marle, a grazier, on the highway near Brain- 
tree, and also against Mr. Jenkins, on New- 
market Heath. 

1679/80. 
PROCLAMATION 
5 Marcu.—A Proclamation For the Appre- 
hending of Robbers or Highway-men, and 
for a Reward to the Apprehenders.—White- 
hall: 5 March 1679/80.—London: J. Bill, 

&c. : 1679/80. ; . 

£10 reward for the apprehension of any 

highwaymen, to be paid on conviction, up 

to 2 March next.—London Gazette, 1493.— 

‘Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485- 

1714,’ Vol. i., p. 449. 


1681. 

14 May.—By tHe Kine. A_ Proclamation 
For the Apprehending of Robbers or High- 
way-men, and for a Reward to the Appre 
henders.—Windsor: 14 May  1681.— 
London: Assigns of Bill, &c.: 1681.—£10 
reward, up to 5 May next, for the convic- 
tion of any highwaymen, to be paid by the 
sheriff. All subjects to use diligence in ap 
prehending them.—‘ Tudor and Stuart Pro- 
clamations, 1485-1714,’ Vol. i., p. 452. 


1682/3. 


31 January.—By tHe Kinc. A Proclama- 
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tion For the Apprehending of Robbers or , 


Highwaymen, and for a Reward to the 
Apprehenders.—Whitehall: 31 January 
1682/3. London: Assigns, &c.: 1682/3. 
£10 reward for the apprehension within one 
year of James Husbands, William Hill, 
John Ashburnham, William Hancock, 
Henry Bugby, William Vlocksom, Andrew 
Edwards, Philip King, William Harvey, 
John Nevison, and Francis Morley, or 
any other highwayman, to be paid by the 
sheriffs on conviction.—‘ Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations, 1485-1714,’ Vol. i., p. 453. 


1683. 


Tue TRAVELLER’s GuIpe and the Country’s 
Safety: being a declaration of the Laws of 
England against High-way-men, or Robbers 
upon the Road, with variety of Law Cases, 
historical remarks, customs, &c. by J.M. 
1683. 

1683. 


“ 4 Most Horrip and bloody murther com- 
mitted at Islington in the County of 
Middlesex. On Saturday the 7th of 
Instant July, 1683, by Four Footpadders 
whereof two are taken whose names are 
Thomas Wilson and Neal Johnson... ” 


They had robbed a coach at Islington, A 
certain John Barnes of Islington seized John- 
son and wounded him. The person killed was 
a servant in the coach. 


1684. 

Tae YorKsHIRE Rocue, or Captain Hind 
Improved, in the Notorious Life and In- 
famous Death of that Famous Highway- 
man, William Nevison, executed at York, 
15 March, 1684, together with a short Ac- 
count of several great Robberies, com- 
mitted by Edward Bracy his Comrade, 
another notorious Highway-man in Not- 
tinghamshire who, as the Country came in 
ae him, was shot to death. 12mo, 


The life, trial and execution of William 
Nevison, the highwayman, at York Gaol, is 
es in Hindley’s ‘ Curiosities of Street 
iterature,’ p. 169. 

History of the Life and Death of that noted 

Highwayman, William Nevison. London, 

printed for the booksellers n.d, 

A Ballad relating to Nevison is printed in 
Ingledew’s ‘ Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire.’ 
The London Gazette, October, 1681, offered a 
reward of £20 to anyone who arrested 
Nevison. Proclamations of 23 Dec., 1668, 
and 19 Nov., 1669, both name ‘‘ Swift Nicks ”’ 





as wanted. Raine, ‘ Depositions from York 
Castle’ (Surtees Society) contains authentic 
information, pp. 219221; 259-62. The 
‘ D.N.B.’ (biography by Sir Charles Firth). 
It is curious that Nevison was sometimes 
called William and sometimes John. Details 
in ‘Criminal Chronology of York Castle,’ 
York, 1867, pp. 3941. Cecil Aldin’s ‘ Roads 
and Nagehenta has a chapter on Nevison. 
Modern writers have made Nevison a hero; 
see Edgar (George), ‘ Swift Nicks of the 
North Road.’ 
1684. 


Watts (Carr, James), Capt. Peter Barnwell, 
and others, Executed at Tyburn for Rob- 
bing on the Highway, Murther and Fel- 
lony, 4 pp., folio, 1684. 


1684. 


An Account oF Executions at Tyburn, after 
trials at the Old Bailey, May 15, 1684. 


John Smith, alias Ashburnham, ‘“‘a 
notorious Highwayman, for the Murder of 
Andrew Page, a Headbourough of Stoke 
Newington; who with his watchmen were in 
Pursuit of the said Smith and _ other 
Robbers. ’’ 

1684. 


PROCLAMATION 

19 DecempBer.—[By THe KING IN CoUNCIL. ] 
[Begins] His Majesty minding to secure 
all... [Reward for apprehension of High- 
waymen, | Whitehall: 19 Dec., 1684.— 
London: Assigns, &c.: 1684.—£10 reward 
for the gageckniion of any highwaymen 
before 19 Dec. 1685 to be paid 15 days after 
conviction. Magistrates, &c., to aid in the 
arrest, &c. 
Present: The King, L. Keeper, President, 
Privy Seal, D. Beaufort, E. of Hunting- 
don, Bridgwater, Peterborow, Sunderland, 
Clarendon, Bathe, Craven, Middleton, 
Visct, Falbonberg, L. Dartmouth, Godol- 
phin, Chancellor of Exchequer, Chancellor 
of the Dutchy, L.C.J. Jeffreys, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins.—London Gazette, 1992.—‘ Tudor 
and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714,’ 
Vol. i., p. 457. 

Circa 1685. 

[’ll tell you a Story of lovely Butchers three, 


There’s Wilson, Gibson, Johnson, mark well 
what I shall say; 


A New Ballad Of the Three Merry 
Butchers, And Ten High-way Men, how 
three butchers went to pay five Hundred 
pounds away, and hearing a Woman crying 
in the Wood went to Relieve her, and was 
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there set upon by these Ten High-Way 

Men; and how only stout Johnson fought 

with them all, who killed Eight of the Ten, 

and at last was killed by the woman he 
went to save in the wood.—To an Excellent 

New Tune.—Licensed accourding to Order. 

—London, Printed for J. Bissel at the 

Hospital-Gate in West Smithfield. 1685-95. 

—2 woodcuts, one headpiece, 3 cols. B.L.— 

‘Catalogue of Ballads’ (Lord Crawford), 

p. 216. 

Two versjons (at least) of this Ballad exist, 
and both are printed in Roxburghe Ballads, 
Part 20, pp. 59-63. Several copies appear to 
be known in MRoxburghe, Pepys, Lord 
Crawford’s, Huth and other collections. There 
is no doubt but the narrative is based on an 
event which happened. 


1685. 

Witt1am Rawson, ‘‘ a noted Highway-man, 
who riding along the Road, supposed his 
Fellow Travellers horse better than his own, 
thereupon borrow’d him (as he pleaded) and 
some monies; but being apprehended with 
the Horse in his custody, was found guilty 
of the Felony, and received sentence of 
Death.” 

A. L. HuMpuHreys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


(To be continued) 


NOTES ON JANE AUSTEN’S 
NOVELS. 


Z. 
N ‘Mansfield Park,’ chapt. viii., there is 
a passage which is printed as follows in 
the first edition : 


Mrs. Rushworth proceeded next, under the 
conviction that everybody must be wanting to 
see Sotherton, to include Miss Crawford in the 
invitation; and though Miss Grant, who had 
not been at the trouble of visiting Mrs. Rush- 
worth, on her coming into the neighbourhood, 
civilly declined it on her own account, she was 
glad to secure any pleasure for ‘her sister; and 
Mary, properly pressed and persuaded, was not 
long in accepting her share of the civility. 


The late Professor Verrall argued that 
‘* Miss Grant’? was correct, and that it 


should not be altered to ‘‘ Mrs. Grant,’’ as is 
usual in modern editions of the novel, because 
the reader was to understand that Mrs. Rush- 
worth was confused between the two ladies, 
supposing them to be ‘‘ Mrs. Crawford ’’ and 
‘* Miss Grant,’’ instead of Miss Crawford and 
Mrs. Grant, and that she gave her invitation 








to Mrs, Grant under this impression. If we 
do not suppose this, he argued, Mrs, Grant 
could not ‘‘decline on her own account” 
because she had not been asked, and Mary 
could not ‘‘ accept her share of the civility ” 
because the whole of the civility was meant 
for her. But it would be quite impossible for 
the ordinary reader to understand all this 
from the simple substitution of ‘‘ Miss’ for 
‘*Mrs.’’ I suggest that another emendation is 
really needed, i.e., ‘‘ Mrs, Rushworth pro- 
ceeded . . . to include Mrs. Grant and Miss 
Crawford in the invitation.’’ By inserting 
the words ‘‘ Mrs. Grant and ’”’ the difficulties 
raised by Dr, Verrall are removed, and the 
alteration is also in agreement with Mrs, 
Rushworth’s conviction that ‘‘ everybody,” 
1.e., both Mrs. Grant and Miss Crawford, 
must be wanting to see Sotherton. 

In the same chapter near the end Edmund 
tells Mrs. Norris that: 

He had taken the opportunity, as he walked 
with her [Mrs. Rushworth] through the hall, 
of mentioning Miss Price as one who would pro- 
bably be of the party, and had directly received 
a very sufficient invitation for her cousin. 

‘* Her cousin’? seems to be a mistake for 

‘his cousin,’”’ and is usually so corrected, but 
Dr. Verrall regarded this as another of Mrs. 
Rushworth’s mistakes, and that she supposed 
herself to be inviting a cousin of the Miss 
Price whom she had seen. Otherwise, he 
argued, there would be no need for the very 
sufficient invitation, as Fanny had been 
invited already. But Fanny had not really 
been invited, as Mrs, Rushworth had merely 
said that it was a pity she could not come to 
Sotherton, when she was told that Fanny 
would stay at home with Lady Bertram. “Her 
cousin ’’ instead of ‘‘ his cousin’’ throws a 
little light, I think, on Jane Austen’s methods 
of composition. Probably she composed in 
her own mind the whole dialogue between Mrs, 
Rushworth and Edmund, though it was not of 
sufficient importance to form part of the 
written narrative. As at this time Edmund 
was not intending to go to Sotherton himself, 
he would not ask whether he might bring his 
cousin Fanny Price with him, but whether 
his sister Maria might bring her cousin with 
her. In writing the summary of the little 
dialogue, the author was still thinking of this, 
and wrote ‘‘ her’’ in mistake for ‘‘ his.” 

II. 

Miss Heber, of Weston in Northampton- 
shire, was some twenty years older than Jane 
Austen. The letters that her lady friends 
wrote to her have been published under the 
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title of ‘Dear Miss Heber.’ They were 
written from country houses in Kent, Hamp- 
shire and Sussex, and in the later years of 
the correspondence the same persons and 
events appear as those mentioned in Jane 
Austen’s letters. 

The strongest and most active character 
among Miss Heber’s friends was Miss Ire- 
monger of Wherwell Priory, near Andover. 
According to her own account she enjoyed 
very bad health; her letters are full of her 
own and her friends’ symptoms, and she was 
tenderly reproachful because dear Miss Heber 
would not fuss enough over herself. Miss 
Iremonger’s illnesses were generally brought 
on by her almost incredible exertions for 
others. She had two friends in particular, 
Mrs, and Miss Shipley, whom she patronised 
very happily. 

In November 1800, describing a ball at 
Hurstbourne, Jane Austen wrote: ‘‘ There 
were very few Beauties and such as there were, 
were not very handsome. Miss Iremonger did 
not look well.’? At first sight it might be 
assumed that this was Miss Heber’s corre- 
spondent, but Miss Mona Wilson has pointed 
out that from Miss Iremonger’s letters it ap- 
pears that she was not in Kent at that time. 
The Miss Iremonger at the ball must have 
been her niece, Miss Mona Wilson also says, 
rather surprisingly, that Jane Austen could 
not have known the letter-writing Miss Ire- 
monger, for if she had met such a marked 
character, some trace of it must have ap- 
peared in her novels, but there is no such 
trace. (‘Jane Austen and some Contem- 
poraries,’ by Mona Wilson). But the chief 
reason for supposing that Jane Austen had 
at any rate heard of Miss Iremonger is the 
fact that in her last novel there is a character 
who most strikingly resembles her. 

Sixteen years after the ball at Hurstbourne, 
in the last months of her life, Jane Austen 
began a novel that did not progress beyond 
a rough draft of the first few chapters. One 
of the characters is Miss Diana Parker, who 
enjoys very bad health, yet is ceaselessly 
exerting herself on behalf of her friends, all 
of whom, by her account, are extremely ill. 
She writes to her brother, who has sprained 
his ankle: 

_We were all much greived at your accident and 
if you had not described yourself as fallen into 
such very good hands, I should have been with 
you at all hazards the day after the receipt of 
your Letter, though it found me suffering under 
& more severe attack than usual of my old 
Sreivance Spasmodic Bile, and hardly able to 
crawl from my Bed to the Sofa.—As for getting 





to Sanditon myself, it is quite an Impossibility. 
| greive to say that I dare not attempt it, but 
my feelings tell me too plainly that in my pre- 
sent state, the Sea air ces f probably be the 
death of me. And neither of my dear Com- 
panions will leave me, or I would promote their 
going down to s for a fortnight. But in 
truth I doubt whether Susan’s nerves would be 
equal to the effort. She has been suffering much 
from the Headache and Six Leaches a day for 
10 days together releived her so little that we 
thought it right to change our measures,—and 
being convinced on examination that much of 
the Evil lay in her Gum, I persuaded her to 
attack the disorder there. She has accordingly 
had 3 Teeth drawn, and is decidedly better, but 
her Nerves are a good deal deranged. She can 
only speak in a whisper, and fainted away 
twice this morning on poor Arthur’s trying to 
suppress a cough. He, I am happy to say, is 
tolerably well, tho’ more languid than I like, 
and I fear for his Liver. 

This can scarcely be called an exaggeration 
when it is compared with Miss Iremonger’s 
own letters, as for example: 


I should not thus have long deferred to 
answer dear Miss Heber’s kind letter, if it had 
not found me in Town in a very uncomfortable 
state of health. 

I came up to Mrs, Shipley’s towards the end 
of October, not so much on account of my poor 
Friend Miss Shipley’s being unwell, tho’ she had 
her annual severe illness, as on my own account 
to put myself under the direction of Dr Fraser 
for a continuance of alarming, periodic head- 
achs, which did not yield to the treatment of 
the Country practitioners, who evidently ap- 
peared at a loss as to cause and effect. 

Doct. Fraser soon discovered the Complaint to 
be inflammatory Spasm and in such a state of 
fulness were all my vessels that, for the first 6 
weeks, he put me into an erage. ie course 
of Epsom salts and nitric; nor would this suf- 
fice. Bleedings were frequently necessary and 
indispensable. None of this Plan has weakened 
me, as you would naturally suppose it might; 
a plain proof that it was requisite. At length, 
however, I am become sufficiently reduced, and 
Dr, Fraser is enabled now to apply himself 
chiefly to the attendant irritability by giving me 
warmer, soothing medecines, such as Hemlock 
and assafetida, from which I at present receive 
the greatest benefit and am quite another crea- 
ture. From living with a hard, wiry pulse of 
96, I am now restored to a soft pulse of 74. 
Indeed T should be quite comfortable and have 
every reason for thankfulness if it pleased God 
that my beloved frierd, Miss Shipley, kept pace 
with me—but, alas! her complaint of long stand- 
ing resists even Doct. Fraser’s skill and atten- 
tion and she has not a dav’s comfortable health, 
which is a sad source of anxiety to me. 

The link between Jane Austen and Miss 
Iremonger may be found in the letter about 
the Hurstbourne ball already quoted. In it 
Jane Austen mentions that her brother 
Charles, then a lieutenant in the navy, had 
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a particular friend, young Shipley. 
probable that young Shipley was related to 
Mrs. and Miss Shipley, as all the three fami- 
lies, Shipleys, Iremongers and Austens, lived 
in the same neighbourhood and in the same 
social circle. 

Perhaps those lively youngsters Charles 
Austen and young Shipley told stories 
and made jokes about Miss Iremonger and 
her spasms. ‘‘I have experienced many a 
laugh at my love of medecine and at the quan- 
tity I took, but of this I was ever regardless,” 
she wrote in one of her letters, These stories 
sank into Jane Austen’s subconscious mind, 
and sixteen years afterwards Miss Diana 
Parker rose to the surface of it. By that 
time it may reasonably be supposed that she 
had forgotten how the character originated. 
It seems most unlikely that she was con- 
sciously drawing from Miss Iremonger. She 
protested against the idea that she took her 
characters from life, and indeed they are new 
creations, just as a pearl is a different thing 
from the bit of grit that produces it. But 
‘Sanditon’ was left unfinished, and Miss 
Iremonger missed a chance of literary 


immortality. M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Kells Lane, Gateshead 9. 


THE FRENCH IN PEMBROKESHIRE, 
1797. 

N Vol. xiv. (1929) of the ‘ West Wales 

Records,’ I published all the documents I 
had then found relating to the descent of the 
French on Pembrokeshire. In Vol. xiii. 
(1932) of the ‘ Cymmrodor ’ I published some 
others to which my attention had been drawn 
by Mr. G. H. Wartow. Since then I have 
discovered a few additional facts. Some of 
these have not been published at all and 
the rest have been published only in the 
county’s local papers. They are of no great 
importance but I think that they ought to 
be stored where any future student is mos: 
likely to look for them—in ‘ N, and Q.’ 

i; 

Every work of reference consulted by me 
gives the date of Lord Cawdor’s birth as 
175-. The present Earl tells me that ‘an 
old family Bible’ gives it as 24 April, 1755. 

2 


Thomas John and Samuel Griffiths, 
absurdly accused of aiding and comforting 
the invaders, were brought to trial at the 
assizes of the Court of Great Sessions held 
in Haverfordwest on 7 Sept., 1797. The case 


| 
It seems 





against John having broken down, the case 
against Griffiths was abandoned. The judges 
(always two) were John Lloyd, Chief Justice, 
and William Grant. For particulars of 
them, see W. R, Williams’s ‘ History of the 
Great Sessions in Wales,’ p. 185. 

3. 

Only five days after the arrival of the 
invaders the Duke of Portland, the Home 
Secretary, wrote to Lord Milford, the Lord 
Lieutenant, that the King, understanding 
that they ‘‘had pillaged some of the houses 
of the country people,’’ ordered ‘‘ a proper 
enquiry to be made into the amount of the 
particular losses which may have been sus- 
tained.’’ The claims were duly paid. The 
balance sheet has lately been discovered in the 


Pembrokeshire Quarter Sessions Rolls for 
Michaelmas 1798. 

The Treasurer of the County l 

of Pembroke to Francis ; Dr. 


Edwardes ) 


To Cash distributed to the 
Peasartry of Lanwnda for 886 11 9 
Lofses sustained at the time t 
of the French Invasion. 
To Cash paid for cleaning of 
996 pikes & Porterage from 
Mr. Stokes’s Store House cn 4 8 0 
the Quay Street to the Town 
Hall. 
£890 19 94 
Pr Contra , Cr. 
By Cash received from| 882 11 7 
Goverr ment. } § 8.2 
£890 19 94 


4. 

Prompted by some new regulations respect- 
ing allowances to volunteers, Thomas Noott 
wrote on 8 May, 1808, asking the Govern- 
ment to pay him for medical services ren- 
dered to the Fishguard Fencibles more than 
eleven years before. In the 1797 list of 
officers he is described as ensign, As it has 
no surgeon, I infer that Noott was asked to 
look after the sick of the corps because he was 
a doctor. This is the account: 

Attendance on the Fishguard Volun- 
teers from 22nd February to the 29th 
March 1797, both days inclusive, at 





10/6 a day 18 18 0 

20 men in Camp, Fever at 6/8 per 

man 13 4 

12 Pleuretic affection at 6/8 per man 4 0 0 

18 Peripneumony at 6/8 per man 6 00 

8 Diarrhoea at 6/8 per man 213 4 
£38 4 8 
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The Examiner of Army Accounts described 
the account as ‘‘ an extraordinary document,”’ 
but, after some correspondence, he recom- 
mended the granting of a surgeon’s subsist- 
ence for thirty-seven days, with the medical 
allowance of a penny per week per man for 
the whole strength of the corps. 

5. 

The ships bringing the invaders anchored 
off the north coast of Pencaer, about 5 miles 
west of Fishguard, at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
92 Feb., 1797. Lord Cawdor was then living 
at Stackpole, about 5 miles south of Pem- 
broke and 30 miles south of Fishguard. As 
he was only captain of a troop of yeomanry, 
nobody at Fishguard thought of sending him 
word, Writing to the Duke of Portland on 
March 6, he says: ‘‘I received a messenger 
from a private friend at Haverford West on 
the 22nd February at eleven at night with 
an account of the enemy being at Fishguard. 
I was collecting the troops when it was con- 
firmed by the circular letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant.’’ (The Duke of Rutland says 
that the messenger arrived ‘‘ an hour or two 
after Cawdor had been in bed’’). The iden- 
tity of the ‘‘ private friend’ is revealed in 
an extract from Cawdor’s diary published in 
the Quarterly Review for April, 1938—‘‘ At 
eleven o’clock received Mathias’ express 
respecting the French.”” Mathias (Henry) 
played a very active part in local affairs. 
He was one of the magistrates who took the 
depositions of the witnesses against John and 
Griffiths ; he checked the claims of the Pen- 
caer sufferers; he was mayor of Haverford- 
west in 1806, and sheriff. of Pembrokeshire 
in 1816, when, presenting to the Regent an 
address on the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte, he was knighted. 

After Cawdor had reached Haverfordwest 
o Thursday morning the Lord Lieutenant 
asked him to take command of the county’s 
forces, 

6. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
making (and writing on) the Welsh Tour 
became fashionable, Several of the tourists 
were struck by the uniform dress of the 
women. The fullest description was written 
by Mrs. Morgan, the author of ‘ A Tour to 
Milford Haven in the year 1791.’ She says 
that the dress 


consists of a garter-blue cloth jacket and petti- 
coat. In some districts they wear brown jackets 
instead of blue . . . The petticoat is rather 
short and hangs round. The jacket is round 
also... . Their hats are rather larger than 





the present [English] fashion and lower in the 
crown ... They do not show much of their 
hair but confine it with a kind of short cap 
rounded in the ears and tied under the chin. 
I am particularly struck with the simplicity 
of their mantle or cloak. It is nothing more 
than a square piece of white flannel bordered 
with coloured binding. This they throw care- 
lessly over their shoulders and fasten with a 
hook and eye or tie with a piece of binding. 
They do not put it on crossways as we do with 
a handkerchief but with the straight side about 


the neck . . . They can guide a horse or do any 
domestic business without inconvenience as it 
does not . . . impede their motions. 


The mantle or cloak (if mantle or cloak it 
can be called) was oblong, not square. My 
mother’s, now before me, is 24 yards long 
and }{ yard wide, It has a short fringe of 
the warp threads at each end but no binding, 
and was fastened with a 3-inch shawl-pin. Its 
colour, as always in Pembrokeshire, is 
scarlet. The hat resembled that now worn 
by clergymen. 

The rank and file of the French, coming 
down the hill from Pencaer to Goodwick, saw 
on the opposite hill, half-a-mile away, uni- 
formed red-coated soldiers and, behind them, 
a crowd of countryfolk assembled to see the 
surrender, Is it surprising that they took the 
uniformed red-mantled women in the crowd 
to be soldiers also? 


i 8 


In December 1859, The Times had a series 
of letters on the invasion. One of the corre- 
spondents said that he had ‘‘ a respected rela- 
tive in that unfortunate expedition.”’ He 
signed himself Edouard Tate and gave 
Leicester Square as his address. His mother- 
tongue was obviously French. Despite his 
connection with the leader, he knew little of 
the ‘‘ unfortunate expedition.’”” The only 
letter worth writing was from ‘“‘ a daughter 
of a lieutenant in the Fishguard Volunteers.”’ 
Her summary of the events was quite 
accurate and she flatly contradicted the per- 
sistent legend: ‘‘ The women in their scarlet 
mantles, but not drawn up so as to represent 
soldiers as it has been described . . . were 
taken by the French to be so many soldiers.’’ 
The writer does not give her name. The lieu- 
tenants in 1797 were John Propert, Thomas 
James, and William Harries. 


8. 


The 1796-7 sheriff, whose duty it was to 
call the posse comitatus, was Nathaniel 
Phillips, After making a fortune in the 
West Indies he had recently bought the 
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Slebech estate from the father of Col. Knox, 
commanding officer of the Fishguard Fen- 
cibles. 


The student ought to be warned that three 
of the pretended histories of the descent are 
fictitious. These are :— 

(a) In the United Service Magazine for 
February, 1843, ‘ The French in Fishguard in 
1797.’ 

(b) In Chambers’s Journal for 14 Jan., 
1880, ‘ How the French Fared at Fishguard, 
1797 a.D, By a Native.’ This was reprinted 
in the Red Dragon for March, 1885, 

(c) ‘The Fishguard Invasion by the 
French in 1797’ (a book). 

Several innocent journalists have based 
articles on one or other of these; one, who 
passed through Fishguard during his search 
for materials for a book on Wales, has a 
dozen mistakes in a two-page account. 


Davip Satmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


RS. TOMLINSON’S SCHOOL AT STEP- 
NEY.—In or about the year 1745, Mrs, 
Tomlinson kept a boarding-school for young 
ladies at Stepney. There was an entrance 
fee of five guineas, ‘‘ boarding, washing, 
learning English and Works ’”’ cost twenty 
guineas a year. The writing-master’s charges 
were ten shillings a quarter, plus the same 
amount for entrance fee. The French-master’s 
charges were similar, and the ‘‘ Musick- 
master’ claimed a guinea a quarter, and a 
guinea entrance fee. The young lady who 
desired instruction in dancing had to pay 
fifteen shillings a quarter, and the same 
amount entrance fee, 

It was stipulated that ‘‘in case of any 
infectious illness, the Ladies are to be removed 
by their Relations.”’ 

Letters in my possession from ‘“‘H. M. 
Tomlinson ’’ to a relative of a pupil, are of a 
purely business character, and do not indicate 
where the school was situated. They do indi- 
cate a weakness in spelling on the part of the 
proprietress. 

One of her pupils was Eliz. Lake, who had 
a relative Lady Lake, living at Edmonton. 
In one of her letters, dated 1749, she writes: 

What at present is most talked of is Garrick 
being married to Violetta & that Mrs. Woffing- 
ton is going to law with him on account of a 
contract of marriage between ’em. 

Another letter, of the same date contains 
the following passage : 





in the evening we wert to Renelaugh, where | 
saw Miss Chaplain, who is ’tis said is to have 
Lord George Manners, & I had the pleasure 
of seeing the Duke of Madina who fajly 
answered my expectations, be as disagrea 
able a_man both as to his face & person as } 
think I ever saw. On Saturday he left Eng. 
land, after having disliked every thing he met 
with & the Ladys in particular. He said he had 
seen but one handsome woman, whilst he yas 
here, & it is dubious whether his beauty was 
Lady Kildair, or Miss Peggy Banks. Certainly 
by all accounts he is quite the Bear. * 


Presumably ‘‘ Eliz. Lake ’’ had left Mrs. 
Tomlinson’s school by 1749, as these comments 
do not appear to be those of a schoolgirl. 


P.D. M. 


JOLFE’S ‘BURIAL OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE’: A PARODY. — Charles 
Wolfe died in 1823. In the New Times of 
Nov. 6, 1824, appears a parody of his greatest 
poem. It strikes me as amusing of its kind; 
perhaps its authorship may be well known to 
the specialist in burlesque verse. 


Ode. 


Not a sous had he got—not a guinea or note; 
And he looked confoundedly flurried, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 


We saw him again at dead of night,’ 
When home from the club returning; 

We twigg’d the Doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamps, brilliantly burning. 


All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclired in the gutter we found him; 

And he looked like a gentleman taking a snooze 
With his Marshall cloak around him. 


“The Doctor’s as drunk as the D——” we said, 
And we managed a shutter to borrow; 
We rais’d him, ard sigh’d at the thought that 
is ‘hea 
Would consumedly ache on the morrow. 
We bore him home and we put him to bed, 
And we told his wife and his daughter 
To give him next morning a couple of red- 
Herrings with soda water. 


Loudly they talk’d of his morey that’s gone, 
And his Lady began to upbraid him; 

But little he reck’d, so they let him snore on, 
*Neath the counterpane just as we laid him. 

We tuck’d him in, and had hardly done, 
When beneath the window calling, 

We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman “ one o’clock ” bawling. 

Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story; 

A rush-light we placed on the cold hearth-stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory. 

Aan LanG StTROvT. 

Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
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eechon LANE CHAPEL; ITS SITE.— | tomb in St. Albans Cathedral there are, I 


Next month at the City Temple we are 
holding our tercentenary celebrations, having 
been ‘‘ gathered ’’ as a church in 1640, in 
Anchor Lane, Thames Street. 

Here we remained until 1650, when we 
moved to our second church in Paved Alley, 
Lime Street ; though the Anchor Lane site ap- 
parently continued to be used as a Conven- 
tical or Free Church Meeting House for some 
years later. 

" Although much time has been given to re- 
search in museums and libraries, we have 
been unable to discover the exact site in 
Anchor Lane of this our first church, and 
therefore on the suggestion of the Guildhall 
Library, who have already given much valued 
assistance, we write to ask if any 
readers can in any way help us in our search. 


Joun H. J. Dewey, 
Hon, Secretary. 


CoME QUESTIONS OF HERALDRY. — 

1. The Insigne Militare or standard of 
Ida, 1st King of Bernicia, is said to have 
been In argenteo rapiens et rugiens leo niger. 
That was five and a half centuries before the 
beginning of heraldry; in heraldic form the 
same is Argent a lion rampant sable, and 
in this form it reappeared in the earliest 
heraldic era as the arms of at least one family 
originating at that time and (it seems) claim- 
ing descent from Ida. According to Pap- 
worth, what families have borne these arms 
in the simple form mentioned? And in any 
such case, were the arms connected in their 
origin with Ida? 

2. Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ gives the fol- 
lowing arms, evidently of an early date — 
“Herman: Argent a chief indented gules.”’ 
What was this family of Herman, or Fitz- 
Herman perhaps? What families—and in 
particular what families of the name of Her- 
man or FitzHerman—does Papworth give as 
having borne a simple chief—indented, of 
what tinctures, and with what other charges ? 

3. What are the earliest instances of the 
— in heraldry of the ‘“‘ talbot,”’ 
whether borne for arms or as a badge? Did 
this dog get his name from the family of Tal- 
bot, and what does the name mean? What 
did he hunt and is he represented by any 
extant species? In what part of England did 
the Talbot family originate? 

Q. H. 








LAUGHTON COAT-OF-ARMS.—Can any 
reader please inform me of the arms of 
Thomas Legh Claughton (died 1892), who 
was the first Bishop of St, Albans. On his 


believe, three coats-of-arms, but they are un- 
coloured and the marble has not been scored 
sufficiently to indicate the heraldic colours. It 
may assist if I state that as far as I can ascer- 
tain from the tomb, Claughton’s arms were: 
Per chevron embattled ? ermine and sable, in 
chief two fleurs-de-lis ...’ in base a 


tower . Francis W, Steer. 


TOKE-GOLDING.—About 1560 the Leices- 

tershire village of Stoke suddenly appears 

in almost every document as Stoke-Golding. 

In spite of very great search, no reason can 

be found for the change, or what it implies. 

Could anyone suggest likely State documents 
which might record such a change of name? 


W. T. Hatt. 


IGRATION OF BIRDS TO THE MOON, 
—I have recently heard of a belief that 
birds migrate to the moon, but beyond this 
bare statement I have no information. Can 
any reader tell me whether this belief 
is at all common in this or other countries? 


B. R. TowNEnND, L.D.s. 
Borrowdale, Sandal, Wakefield. 


HE HUMAN BITE POISONOUS.—In a 
recent assault case, the charge brought by 

one woman against another was that the de- 
fendant had bitten the plaintiff, who told the 
magistrate that ‘‘she might have been 
poisoned.’’ The belief in the danger of 
human bites is a very old one. The Egyptian 
medical papyri contain recipes against this 
peril, and Pliny also mentions it. I would 
be glad if any reader could give me 
other references, either ancient or modern, to 
this extraordinary idea, which has appar- 
ently passed down the ages as a principle of 


folk-belief. B. R. TowNEnp, L.D.s. 


“TEECH” = LIKE?—In  Holland’s 
Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’ 160, Sophocles’ 

line od pépopuai ce: dpav yap ed xaxas déyers 
is rendered by the couplet : 

I blame you not sir Ajax for your speech, 

Naught though it be, your deeds are nothing 

leech. 

I find no help in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ the nearest 
form of ‘‘ like ”’ given being ‘‘ lyche.’”” But 
I can think of nothing else to suit. 


Ricwarp Hussey. 
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RBUTHNOT’S ‘LAWS OF CHANCE,’ 

THIRD EDITION.—Allow me to ask 

for the following information. An anony- 

mous work was published in 1692 under 
the following title: 

Of | the laws of Chance | or, a | Method | of | 
calculation of the Hazards | of | Games, | 
Plainly demonstrated, | and applied to Games 
at | present most in use, | Which may be easily 
exterded to the most | intricate cases of Chance 
imaginable | London | Printed by Benj. Motte, 
ard sold by | Randall: Taylor near Stationers 
Hall 1692. | 

A second edition was published in 1714. 
Copies of the 1st and 2nd edition are in the 
British Museum under the name of John 
Arbuthnot, which would be the author of the 
anonymous book (See ‘History of Proba- 
bility ’ by Todhunter, p. 49). 

A 4th edition (of which I have a copy) re- 
vised by “John Ham,” was published in 
1738. 

Aitken, a biographer of Arbuthnot in the 
* Collected works of John Arbuthnot,’ 1892, 
Clarendon Press, mentions the first, the 
second and fourth edition. 

I have been unable to trace the third edition 
of this work. 

I would be very obliged to anyone who could 
let me have a copy of the title-page of the 
third edition, and also tell me in what library 
in England a copy of this third edition is 


available, ALoys BROoUCKMANS. 


Averue du Roi Albert 52, Kessel-Loo, Belgium. 


SUNDIALS. — Somewhere there has been 
erected a sundial in memory of the 
founder of summer-time. This dial is so 
adjusted that it tells summer-time only. I 
should be glad to know where it is. Informa- 
tion of sundials connected with great men 
such as Sir Isaac Newton or Sir Christopher 
Wren (e.g. the Wren dial on the south wall 
of the Codrington Library at All Souls’ Col- 
lege) or of specially notable sundials such as 
the column at Corpus Christi College, would 
be gratefully received. 
J. D. U. Warp. 
73, Iffley Road, Oxford. 


PROVERB: “HE WHO WILL NOT 
WHEN HE MAY ...’’—“ He who will 
not when he may, he shall not when he 
would.’”’ Is there any known occurrence of 
this saying before 1200 a.p., in any language 
whatsoever ? 
J. D. U. Warp, 

{Apperson in ‘English Proverbs and _pro- 
verbial phrases’ quotes for this, from Skeat, 








an Anglo-Saxon homily of the tenth certury 
and (c. 1150) John of Salisbury Policraticus 
lib, viii., e.xvii: Nam et proverbio dici solet’ 
quia qui non vult cum potest, non utiquc 
poterit cum volet]. 


AST KNOYLE: CONVEYANCE OF 
PRISONER. — In a pipe roll of the 
Bishop of Winchester dated 1207/8 for the 
parish of East Knoyle or Knoyle Episcopi, | 
find the following entry: “‘ In the corrory of 
Robertus de Hotot when he was in charge of a 
Prisoner going to and returning from Bristol 
—6 hens. 
Can anybody tell me why a prisoner was 
sent to Bristol, 45 miles, when Salisbury is 


only 17? JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


BRUCE OF CLACKMANNAN. — Where 

can I find a_ pedigree of this family 
between 1500 and 1560? I particularly want 
to trace the ancestry of Catherine Bruce, who 
married, c. 1636, William Murray, 1st Barl 
of Dysart. She was daughter of Colonel Nor 
man Bruce, a younger son of Sir Robert Bruce 
of Clackmannan. Was this the Sir Robert 
who married Margaret, daughter of Sir Wil 
liam Murray of Tullibardine, and aunt of the 
Ist Earl of Tullibardine? Whom did Col. 
Norman Bruce marry ? 

The Bruce of Clackmannan pone is only 
given down to 1500 in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
under ‘ Elgin.’ 

P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


PUNLoP OF IRVINE, CO. AYR. — Can 
this family, whom Burke stated to have 
been a cadet of Dunlop of Dunlop, prove 
this descent ? 

Alan Dunlop of Irvine married 
Montgomery, and his son and heir, Hugh, 
settled in Co. Sligo, and became father of 
Robert Delap or Dunlop (living in 1681), who 
married Anna, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Lindsey, of Killybegs, Co. Donegal. 

I would much appreciate any ‘information 
regarding the Dunlops, and also the Lindseys 
of Killybegs. 





P. W. Montacue-SmItH. 


ORINERS.—Can anyone tell me _ if there 
are any records of the Loriners who 
worked in Staffordshire in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; or any books relating 
to their trade? Were there any trade guilds 
in the provinces at that time? If 80, was 
there a guild for the Loriners, or did the 
provincial workers belong to the London 


company ? 
E. M, o. 
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TRAVELLER AT BAKEWELL, — The 
Bakewell Parish Records show the follow- 
ing entry for Feb. 19, 1735: 
Gave Sheck Schidett one of the Chiefes in 
Phericia by Order £1—1—0. Paid for 6 horses 
hay from Tideswell 1/6 nea for Rum, in 
wne Brandy, Ale, and tobacco for him and 
hig Retinue 18/3. pd meat for them 10/- for 
coflee and tea for Ditto, 2d = 12/- 
John Roe for 5 horses to carry them to 
Chatsworth ard Baslow 5/-. 
If any readers can tell me anything 
of this traveller, I shall be extremely grateful. 


D. H1itiyarp. 


ILLIAM NEWTON, PAINTER.—I have 
an oil-painting of a young naval officer, 
painted by ‘‘ Wm. Newton, 42, Suffolk Street, 
Charing Cross 1783.”” His name and address 
is thus in red lettering on the left-hand corner 
of the canvas. 

Newton does not appear in any book as a 
painter or artist. Nor is he in the London 
Directory of 1784. The portrait is not a great 
work of art. It came from a family of Mac- 
phersons, and King of Drums, Renfrewshire, 

I would like to find out if anything is 
known of William Newton. 

Murray Ocitzvy. 


ACCEPTED ILLITERATE EXPRES- 
SIONS. — When does an_ illiterate 
expression become good English? The follow- 
ing list, I think, contains only those that are 
generally well understood, Can anybody add 
to them ? 

Helter-skelter; higgledy-piggledy ; hoity- 
toity ; hotch-potch ; hugger-mugger ; humpty- 
dumpty; hurly - burly; happy - go- lucky; 
namby-pamby; tittle-tattle;  topsy-turvy ; 
willy-nilly. 

W. E, V. 

Barton-on-Humber. 

ERLIN.—Merlin, who has traditional con- 

nection with Carmarthenshire, is said to 
have been buried on the right bank of the 
river Tweed not far distant from the parish 
church at Drumelzier, It would be interest- 
~ know the Scottish tradition about 
erlin. 


Joun Evans. 


Felindre, 


RARWAKER: PRONUNCIATION.—How 
should this Cheshire surname be pro- 
nounced? I believe in Cheshire people say 
Ediker ’ or something like it. Is that the 


way it is pronounced in other parts of the 
country ? 


LONDINENSIS. 








Replies. 


A PRESENTATION INSCRIPTION 
BY FIELDING. 
(clxxviii. 298.) 

T is curious that Fielding, so ‘‘ put about ”’ 

in preparing for Lisbon as to neglect dat- 
ing his will, to which Margaret Collier was 
a witness, should yet carefully register a date 
on a gift-book to her sister Jane; and that, 
though there exist several letters written by 
Fielding from ‘“ Ealing,” none bear “ Ford- 
hook ’’ as a direction. 

Whatever ‘‘ an understanding more than 
Female ’’ implied, it certainly included pro- 
ficiency in plain-speaking, particularly in 
her estimate of the male understanding, as the 
following letter written by Miss Jane Collier 
some nine years earlier testifies : 


From Jane Collier to Mrs. Barker. 


Sarum 17 March 1744 [1745]. 

I have but too good an excuse, my dear Mrs. 
Barker, for not answering your letter in due 
time, for when it came I was out of Town with 
my brother Charles, and at our return I found 
it. But with the excessive badness of the 
weather and the roads we travell’d, which often 
oblig’d me te get out and walk up. to my knees 
in snow, I came home very ill. It proved an 
ague... and till I could get rid of so uneasy a 
complaint I could not think of writing to any 
body. For in illness one’s discourse is apt to 
consist in nothing but one’s own disorders; of so 
much consequence are all people to themselves 
that they can’t help thinking they are of as 
much to their acighboure. I, in some measure, 
can prove the truth of what I say by having 
been more particular in the account of my ague 
than was necessary. To confess the truth it 
was with no small difficulty I prevail’d on my- 
self to break off so soon, and not to give you 
an exact detail of its beginning, increase and 
cure. My sister also has had an ague. As to 
my mother, she is in better health than ever 
you saw her the whole time you lived here. 

So much for the state of our bodys, and 1 
wish I could give you as good an account ot 
our minds, which, I won’t say are disorder’d, 
but are in much trouble and uneasiness at the 
thoughts of parting with my brother Charles. 
For unless he has a letter to the contrary to- 
morrow morning, he will be the bearer of this 
to London, and by all the Public Papers this 
will be such a campaign as will give all those 
who have any particular friend abroad, many 
fears and heart-aches. That time must pass 
very unpleasantly which is counted from one 
post day to another, and that is very much 
the case while my brother is in Flanders, and 


| "tis not in the power of any reasoning to make 
| it otherwise. 
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Mr. Harris goes to London to-morrow. He 
talks of making a shorter stay there than usual 
at this time of the year, and I don’t doubt but 
he will come down according to his appointment 
for I believe he has a very strong inducement 
so to do. I make no sort of doubt but soon 
after his return the Lady at Close Gate will 
remove to Ann Gate; which if it should happen 
I will say (entre nous) that I shall set down 
our Frierd in the list of those many wise men 
that have plainly proved that superior sense 
and ingenuity is of less use as to directing them 
in the plain and common affairs of life than a 
vulgar John-Trot understanding. I believe 
that in time a very absurd action (especially 
in regard to love and marriage) will be the 
most certain proof that can be given of a man’s 
great learning and taste. Amongst all the 
clever men we know (we were reckoning the 
other day) we could find but very few exceptions 
to this rule, that the more sense a man had 
the more likely he was to make a foolish choice. 
And one of the exceptions you can’t fail of 
knowing, unless your own modesty should pre- 
vent your guessing right. 

Once more receive my thanks, and with com- 
pliments to the Doctor, Believe me 

Most sincerely yours, 
Jane Collier. 


The writer was one of the four children of 
Arthur Collier. As they are said to have all 
died unmarried, it is difficult to accept Mr. 
H. W. Pratley’s implication that there was 
** connection by marriage ’’ with the Streat- 
field family after 1754. 

Her correspondent, Mrs. Barker, resided in 
Dyer’s Court, Aldermanbury, where Dr. John 
Barker was working up a City practice and 
preparing, probably in the Library of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Warwick 
Lane hard by, his book, ‘A Comparison 
between the practice of Hippocrates, Galen, 
Sydenham and Boerhaave,’ which appeared 
in 1747. 

Its beginning, incnease and cure. Miss 
Collier is perhaps playfully parodying Dr. 
Barker’s ‘ Nature, cause and cure of Epi- 
demic Fevers,’ 1742, 

My sister also has had an ague. This was 
Margaret, who later accompanied Fielding to 
Lisbon. E. Pyle, D.D., Prebendary of Win- 
chester, wrote to S. Kerrich, D.D., on 22 Feb., 
1757 : 

You have seen, I presume, the death of Dean 
Clerke in the newspapers. He died of an ague 
caught by living in that vile damp Close of 
Salisbury, which is a mere sink; and going to 
a church daily that is as wet as any vault; and 
which has destroyed more, perhaps, than ever 
it saved.—‘ Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain 1729- 
63,’ p. 285; 1905. 

My mother. Margaret, daughter of Nicho- 
las Johnson by a sister of Sir Stephen Fox, 





— 


Paymaster of the Army. Johnson, who had 
been Fox’s clerk, succeeded him in the Pay- 
mastership, but unfortunately for his fami y 
held that lucrative office for two years only; 
he died in 1682, leaving three young chil- 
dren, of whom Mrs. Collier was one. 

While my brother is in Flanders. This 
was the fourth year of the allied campaign in 
Flanders against the French, Marshal Wade 
had recently been recalled from the command 
as insufficiently alert to the movements of 
the enemy. Eleven days previous to the date 
of Jane Collier’s letter, namely on 6 March, 
the Duke of Cumberland had been gazetted, 
with the approval of the States-General and 
the Austrians, and within a few weeks of his 
twenty-fourth birthday, ‘‘ Captain-General of 
all his majesty’s land forces which are or shall 
be employed abroad in conjunction with the 
troops of his majesty’s allies.’’ The Duke 
left St. James’s Palace on 17 April and was 
in Brussels on the 20th. From Brussels he 
marched his forces to Tournai, whither the 
skilful Maurice de Saxe was enticing them. 
The allies were brought to the attack en route 
around Fontenoy, where on 11 and 12 May 
was fought ‘‘ one of the most notable battles 
of the 18th century, and one of the most 
famous infantry combats of all time.’’ It is 
pleasant to record that Charles Collier lived 
to be a Colonel, but as the English lost 5,736 
officers and men, there must have been much 
anxiety in many families until identifications 
had been established. 

The lady at Closa Gate will remove to Ann 
Gate. James Harris occupied a house in the 
Cathedral Close adjoining St, Ann’s Gate, 
which his family had held since 1660. He 
did, in fact, marry a few months later Eliza- 
beth, the daughter and eventual heiress of 
John Clarke of Sandford, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset, and we must suppose this lady to 
have been living or staying in 1745 near that 
other Gate that gives approach to the Cathe 
dral precincts. Miss Collier’s unflattering 
estimate of Miss Clarke is to some extent con- 
firmed by Fanny Burney, who describes Mrs. 
Harris as ‘‘ nothing extraordinary,” “a 
so-so sort of woman.”’ But, apart from the 
fact that Mrs. Harris was the mother of the 
distinguished diplomatist who became first 
Earl of Malmesbury, we are able to make some 
estimate of her abilities and character from 
those letters to her son, included in the 
‘Malmesbury Letters,’ 1870, which followed 
him to Oxford, Madrid, Berlin and even 4 
far as St. Petersburgh. Emphatic she cer 
tainly could be; narrating to her son a visit 
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which in 1775 she paid with her husband to 
Qwen Cambridge’s pleasant riverside house in 
Twickenham meadows where they met John- 
gn, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon and Bos- 
well, she did not hesitate to describe the first- 
named as a ‘‘ ferocious and unthankful ” 
feeder, and the last as a ‘‘ low-bred kind of 
being.” e 

A vulgar John-Trot understanding, 

All I learn’d from Dr, Friend at school 

Has = deserted this poor John Trot head 
And 


eft plain native nee in its teed. 
—Ld. Hervey \ 


J. Paut Dp Castro. 


AS INTERPRETATION OF MILTON’S 
‘HAEMONY ”’ (clxxviii. 260, 321). — 
This interesting article suggests to me a few 
comments. Surely Spenser did not use 
“Haemony ’’ as ‘‘ a synonym for Thessalia 
or Arcadia.’’ It is simply Thessaly. The 
point of the gentle shepherd being ‘‘ born in 
Arcady ’’ was that he had a birthright in song 
and music. Classical references make this 
privilege of the region clear but Milton’s 
‘ \vcades,’ in which the players were dressed 
“in pastoral habit ”’ a8 begin with a song, 
may suffice. 

lean see nothing particularly significant in 
Spenser’s use of ending in y, It is common 
form. ‘‘ Thessaly ’’ occurs in Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and Marlowe. The last-named for 
all his love of Latin forms can write 
“Hespery.”” But the invention of ‘‘ Hae- 
mony’? for a medicinal plant is a good in- 
stance of Milton’s fine tact in words. It 
suggests Scammony, Convolvulus root made 
intoa gum-resin, and Peony. The latter was 
once famous as the “‘ healing ’’ plant, named 
after Peean, the physician who supplied pain- 
destroying drugs in the Iliad, or possibly after 
Apollo Pean, the “healer,” as the god 
acquired later than Homer the name and 
office of healing. So I think of ‘‘ Haemony ”’ 
as something like a Peony. The Peony grows 
in “umbrageous, mountainous  places,”’ 
according to Pliny, Book v, chap. 10, and 
there are plenty of them in Thessaly. 
Meineke in Horace, Odes I, xxxvii, 20 pro- 
posed to read Peeoniae for ‘‘ Haemoniae,”’ 
which shows that the one word can suggest the 


other, T.C.C. 


WATERSPOUT AT BOSTON: STORM 

AT MODIFORD (clxxviii, 263, 303).— 
The following is an account of a great storm 
in Herefordshire circa 1800 in a letter from 
Mrs. Arabella Gwatkin (née Parbury) 








(1733-1816) describing it as it occurred at 
Fownhope to Mrs. Jane Gwatkin (née 
Powle). Fownhope is the next village but 
one to Modiford. 


Dear Madam, 

I write to let you know I am alive after 
the Horrors of yesterday, of all the frights 
I ever experienced I think I never was 
worse, the water rolled down like a sea 
and carried all before it, it soon rose to the 
trams [sic] not a soul to be got every one 
running to save their own, Goodman swam 
down the streem [sic] and got home but the 
gate of his fold burst open and he was with 
difficulty saved, all their Ducks were 
drowned. Mrs. Headley was ill no one can 
tell the damage done there part of the new 
pits blewn [sic] up and part of the wall 
and the leather blown a distance off, the 
drawing (?) full as high as the window. 
Sally Atwood celler, all the Tobacco wet. 
Hannah Preece and Kitty Thomas House, 
Betty Downs children, Old Downs, all went 
to STONES, our poor Miller went to the 
Barn to save his pigs, the Barn went down 
the stream and he was drown’d a young girl 
his niece went down with another building 
and was lost. A woman and 2 children who 
liv’d in a hut near the Bridge went down 
house and all and they in it it blew such a 
Hurricane I thought all the Trees and 
Chimneys would have come down, the win- 
dows shattered with the tremendous 
thunder: but I never saw such lightening: 
the Trees had been had [sic] been sadly 
hurt before but I fear it is worse. Now Mr. 
Slade of Capel says he will not make a hogs- 
head. God send us better times but I am 
very thankful ’tis no worse it was a sheet 
of water to the little meadow Gate Nanny 
pulled off her shoes and stockings and 
opened a passage or the cyder would have 
swam. Compts to Mrs. Bevan sure the 
weather will settle I wish I could write 
anything more entertaining I think my eyes 
are the worse for the lightening. I am, 
dear madam, 

Yours, A. G. 


Ettyn M, Gwartkin. 


AP-MAKERS AND GREENWICH 

(clxxviii. 301).—Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 

of Dates’ (12th edition, 1866) says (under 

‘Greenwich Observatory’), ‘‘ The English 

began to — the longitude from the 

meridian of this place, 1675; some make the 
date 1679.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
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ss BLANKET ” ORIGIN OF THE WORD | 1727. Will (P.C.C, 258 Farrant) 21 Sept, ; — 
(clxxviii. 300). — Professor Ernest | proved 4 Nov., 1727. Richard Peacock was Lit 
Weekley puts the matter with his accustomed | one of the principal legatees. See ‘The Th 
neatness and humour :— Aldermen of the City of London,’ by the Rey, 
A vererable superstition connects our blanket A. B. Beavan, 2 vols,, London, 1913; ‘The is § 


with a Mth-century Thomas Blanket of Bristol, | House of Forbes,’ by A. and H. Tayler, p. 338 rar 
but the word is a Norman-French translation | (Third Spalding Club, 1937). Got 








of the Anglo-Saxon hwitel, from hwit, white, V.H 
— = petnness yeonneseed areca ze a sur 
"homas Blanket actually manufactured the > J an zon 
article in question, he was named from his . RIERE = atthe geosiney (clxxviii, 172, T 
wares, like the ancestors of Messrs. Whitbread, 5, 279).— eats s own Lempriére was als 
Goodbeer, Sowerbutts, etc. (‘Words and gt Sir ( — Dilke to the Keate’ House | 4, 
Names,’ 1932, p. 46). at Hampstead. 
° L. R. M. Srracwan. . H. K. Hupsoy An 
Rirmingham University. rin i . 
Bt YHURCHWARDENS (c ij oe ! 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE (clxxviii. 170, ( The Guildford Yous Book alee Sinaia the 
250, 303).—With reference to the question | james of churchwardens. 
of letters from Professor Stuart Blackie HKH 
(vide recent issues as above), the original of ee A 
the following letter is in my possession : EGISTERS OF EPPING, ESSEX Sin 
Altnacraig, (clxxviii. 263). — I take the following ace’ 
a, from “yw Extinct and Dormant Baron- of t 
“2nd July. stcies ’ (2 be : 
My Dear Doctor, " ps _ o- + 
IT am putting through the Press a Volume Sir John Jenoure, 4th Baronet, m. Joan, only 
of Lay Sermons on subjcets of Social and daughter and heir of Richard Day, gent, of v? 
Scientific or rather Philosophical interest | Northwold, in Essex, and dying 17th April 179, 
treated in connection with Christian faith and | W@8 8. by his elder son. Sir Richard Day and 
Ethics—subjects which I think will arise | Jemoure, 5th Baronet who died without issue 13 
naturally within the scope of your large humor- | ! March, 1744. get 
ous pla vend I wish to se st nog book to A. H. W. Fynmonre, ni 
you and hereby crave permission from you to a) Val 
do myself the pleasure. S18 GEORGE AMYAND, BART. (clxxviii, in t 
Yours sincerely, _ 2 301).—He was second son of Claudius 3, 
John S. Blackie. Amyand, Esq., principal surgeon and sur me 
The letter was written to Sir Arthur] geon in ordinary to King George II. ps 
Mitchell, Edinburgh. The year is not given, A. H. W. Fynwaone. half 
oe must a before 1881, when the | orrizgton House, Berkhamsted. the 
ook was published. ance 
Gro, A. MITCHELL. EANING OF ‘“ FYLFOTT” (clxxviii. 4 


246).—It will be recalled that, som | loi 


IR FRANCIS PEMBERTON (1625-97) | months ago, The Times and other papers gave oh 
(clxxviii. 299). — ‘D.N.B.,’ xliv. 280, | the wording of an Amerindian declaration (i 


says: ‘‘ in 1833 his monument was removed to | against the Nazi dictator and his barbarities. Jon 
the church at Trumpington, near Cambridge, | In the course of that declaration the Redskin 
the manor of which he had purchased in| chiefs renounced the use of, among other Bi 
1675.”’ decorative emblems, what they expressly 
A. R, Baytey. named “‘ the fylfott,’’ because it was nec At 
The monument to Sir Francis Pemberton is | sarily forever odious as the symbol of Naz of 
in Trumpington Church, Cambridgeshire. See | infamy, the Double Cross. Add 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigi- Freperic Connett WHIT 4, 1 
enses,’ and the description in ‘ Monumental 13, Cranham Street, Oxford. who 


Inscriptions and Coats of Arms from Cam- d 
bridgeshire,’ ed. W. M. Palmer (Cambridge, PONT, WEST DEEPING, LINCOLN cutt 
1952), p. 177. (clxxviii. 300).—It is thus briefly m] (f0 
F. P. Wuite. ferred to in F. A. Paley’s ‘ Baptismal 
Fonts. . . ’, 1844, 8vo, p. 16: ‘A few early a 
gir FRANCIS FORBES (ob. ante 1729) | English and decorated fonts are supported like 

(clxxviii. 300).—Kt. 30 Dec., 1713; Lord | upon arches, either with or without a central men 
Mayor of London in 1725; died 26 Sept., | stem. Such occur at Barnack, West Deeping, bh 
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Lincolnshire, and Foxton, Cambridgeshire. 
The effect is admirable, the arches not being 
merely panelled, but pierced through, and it 
is surprising that this construction is of such 
rare occurrence, when we consider that the 
Gothic principle requires every shaft to be 
surmounted by an arch, rather than a hori- 
zontal impost.’’ 

This ancient church of West Deeping has 
also received attention in the pages of 
Archaeologia, 4to, organ of the Society of 
Antiquaries, which began in 1759, and still 
continues. 

Also to be consulted is Allen’s ‘ History of 
the County of Lincoln,’ 1830, 2 vols., 4to. 


Wo. JAGGARD, 


An engraving of this font is plate 21 in 
Simpson’s ‘ Baptismal Fonts’ 1828. It is 
accompanied by a short elucidation of some 
of the heraldry. 

F, W. Morton Parmer. 


OURCES WANTED (elxxviii. 301).—1. The 

Supplement to the Oxford English Diction- 
and quotes from the New York Sun, 28 Nov., 
13: “This bold sister was the first... to 
get down to brass tacks in a discussion of the 
sandal.” The phrase came to us from the 
United States, and this is the earliest quotation 
in the Dictionary. 

3, From chapter xxxiv. of 
Ronan’s Well’ (1824) the Oxford Dictionary 
uotes: “‘ Which is like monkey’s allowance, 

suppose,’ said the traveller, ‘ more kicks than 
halfpence’”; and from Grose’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue’ (1785): ‘‘ Monkey’s allow- 
ance; more kicks than halfpence.” 

4. Professor Ernest Weekley, in his ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary ’ (1921), under lock2, supplies 
an earlier quotation than the Oxford Diction- 
ary from Captain George Roberts’s ‘ Voyages ” 
(1726), p. 41: “ Heaving the rest into David 
Jones’s locker, i.e. the sea.” 


ae _  L, R. M. Srracuay. 
Birmingham University. 


UTHORS WANTED (celxxviii. 301)—1. The 
eighteenth-century poet is Edward Young 

See his ‘ Love of Fame,’ Satire v, ll, 177, 178. 
Addison alludes in the Spectator, no. 21, March 
4, 1711, to “innumerable Retainers to Physick, 
who, for want of other Patients, amuse them- 
selves with the stifling of Cats in an Air Pump, 
cutting up Dogs alive, or impaling of Insects 
on the point of a Needle for Microscopical 
rvations.” But Steele made out, in the 
Spectator, no. 262, Dec. 31, 1711, that “ the Air 
ho the Barometer, the Quadrant, and the 
like nventions ” had provided innocent amuse- 
ments for ingenious minds that might other- 
Wise have produced hot-headed and dangerous 


politicians. 
L. R. M. Srracnayn. 


Seott’s ‘St. 





The Library. 


The Scottish National Dictionary, Vol. II, 
Part vi, Bunkers-Catma. Edited by Wil- 
liam Grant. (Edinburgh: The Scottish 


National Dictionary Association), 


[’ may be well to repeat the amplification of 

the title, which describes this Dictionary 
as ‘‘ designed partly on regional lines and 
partly on historical principles, and contain- 
ing all the Scottish words known to be in use 
or to have been in use since c. 1700.” A 
moment’s consideration of the alphabetical 
tract which falls within this part will show 
that here we shall get much choice Scottish 
speech, whether in characteristic usage of 
words belonging in common to standard Eng- 
lish or in words solely Scottish. We can take 
but a few specimens from a rich harvest. The 
first one we noticed was ‘‘ bunsucken,’’ obso- 
lete in the old sense of ‘‘ bound by law ”’ as 
a farm bound to have all its corn grown at 
a certain mill; but still in use meaning 
‘* under an obligation ” (‘‘ A’ widna be bun’ 
sucken til her if I wis you...”’), ‘‘ Burd”’ 
may be the equivalent of our “‘bird’’ used 
in a few special Scottish ways; or may be 
the O.Sc. and n. Mid. Eng. ‘‘ bird ”’ or ‘‘burd,”’ 
a young lady, maiden. Jamieson says (1808) 
‘* Burd is still used as an appellation of com- 
placency by superiors to women of lower 
degree,’ Among French words adopted into 
Scottish we have ‘‘ burden ”’ (bourdon); and 
the curious ‘‘burdiehouse’’ (‘‘ gang to 
Burdiehouse ’—a sort of malediction) sup- 
posed to be a mispronunciation of Bordeaua, 
with some few others. ‘‘ Burn”’ v. has sev- 
eral peculiarly Scottish meanings: to suffer ; 
to cheat in a bargain; ‘‘ to derange any part 
of a game by improper interference”’ ; to light 
up water when fishing at night; with sundry 
combinations such as ‘‘ to burn tobacco’”’ for 
‘* to smoke,’’ and ‘‘ burnin’ beauty.” It is 
curious to think that the ‘‘ burry man ”’ can 
be written of as surviving well into the middle 
of the nineteenth century; he was a scape- 
goat: a man clothed in woollen, covered over 
with burrs, sometimes decorated with flowers 
or with red herrings, on whom was symbolic- 
ally laid bad luck in the herring fishing, and 
who was chased out of the village. If, after 
this had been performed, a big catch was 
made, the ‘‘ burry man’”’ got the credit for 
it. ‘‘ Bussie broos ” (bushy brows) from the 
tuft of wool on the forehead, is a name for 
native sheep of the Orkneys. ‘‘ Byke”’ is one 
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of the words, more numerous perhaps in 
Scottish than in English, in which a number 
of diverse meanings sometimes of diverse deri- 
vation, have come to be collected together ; 
as a noun it may stand for a hive of bees, a 

dwelling, a swarm or crowd, the nose or beak, 
the hook by which a pot is hung over the fire ; 

as a verb, tosob, ‘‘ Byspel ’”’ (from the forms 
which in German have issued in Beispiel) 
obsolete as a noun meaning a person of extra- 
ordinary character, seems to be current still 
as an adjective in the sense of wonderful. The 
verb ‘‘ca’,’”? as one might expect, furnishes 
one of the longest articles in this instalment. 
Its Scottish usages as a noun are even more 
interesting and various; they include ‘‘ the 
ca o’ the stone,’’ meaning the direction in 
which the stone splits, and the motion of the 
waves of the sea. The syllable is used also 
for a school of whales, and as a verb for to 
drive such a school for capture into shallow 
water; and, again, for a pass between hills, 
and a cattle walk. ‘‘ Caddie,” in its original 
sense of cadet in the army, is illustrated as 
late as 1828; and from the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury comes a description of the ‘‘ cawdys”’ as 
a very useful Black-guard, who attends the 
Coffee-Houses and publick Places to go of 
Errands; and though they are wretches, that 
in Rags lye upon the Stairs, and in the Streets 
at Night, yet are they often considerably 
trusted. This Corps has a kind of Captain 
or Magistrate presiding over them whom they 
call the Constable of the Cawdys; and in case 


of Neglect or other Misdemeanour he punishes 
™ Delinquents. 


‘* Hanging in the weathercock, like Flee- 
man’s mare,’’ is said to be a common byword 
from a story—like Munchausen’s—of a horse 
tied to the top of a steeple in deep snow and 
found hanging in the morning when the snow 
had melted: a variant of it is ‘‘ Up by cairts 
like Fleeman’s mare,’’ which would be said 
of a player winning at the card-game of catch- 
the-ten. Under ‘‘Can’lemas’’ we find 
brought together illustration of sundry old 
customs. The account of the origin of the 
word is odd: ‘‘ Orig. the feast (mass) of the 
purification of the Virgin Mary, celebrated 
with a great display of candles.’” Why there 
are these candles is not expressed. So we get 
on to “‘canny,’’ another good, long article 
full of characteristic Scottish matter, Scot- 
tish, we learn, adopted ‘‘ carmagnol” as a 
nickname for a French soldier of the Revolu- 


tion army ; Burns extended the word to ‘‘ that | 


curst carmagnole, Auld Satan ”’ ; it seems 
to have been adopted either so soon or sof 
in English. A pretty old name for the } 
pea (Lathyrus tuberosus) was ‘‘ Carmel” 
in different spellings explained as ‘‘ kno 
honey.’’ An unusually interesting we 
‘* Carritch,”’ the catechism, a corruptior 
“carritches "—of the Fr. catéchas ( 
which the form “ carrachers” is quoted i 
1922. Another, and better-known, variar 
“* catechis ”’ which is also found in spelli 
cattitches,’’ ‘‘catechers,’’ ‘‘ catta 
‘‘ cattiges,’? with some others. “Ca 
as a noun, has a pleasing use unkr 
to English: ‘‘the motion of the 
They are said to have a 1 
before 


when they move with velocity 
wind’’; this can be extended to mean t 
sky itself. ‘‘ Carse’’ is a name for ¥ 
fenny land of rich fertility, and, from j 
growing in such soil—so it is supposed—the 
lady’s smock or cuckoo-flower has received the — 
name of ‘‘ carsons.’ With “cast,” noun 
and verb, we come to another long article, 0 
in which it might entertain some cu 
reader to follow the ramifications of idea ¢ 
necting the more unlikely senses with 
rest. The syllable ‘‘ cat,” with its ae 
meanings and combinations, comprises folk- 
lore, games, workmen’s terms, sport (of a 
sadly cruel kind), plant names, and uncom: 
plimentary designations of one’s neighbour, 
Scott, as will not be missed, ot 
own well as keeper and hander-on of a re 
store of Scottish words, some of which, but 
for him, might well have lurked unknown, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not w 
take to return communications which, for am 
reason, we do not print. : 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted fr 
charge. Contributors are requested alwa 
give their names and addresses, for the i 
mation of the Editor, and not * necessaril 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already appeared, co 
pondents are requested to give within pal 
theses—immediately after the exact head 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is 
found. 


Tae Manacer will 
free specimen copies of to 
addresses of frierds which lt, may | 
to send to him. 


Bet 


be Rieeans to for : 
& Q’ 
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